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LOGISLATION: INTERLUDE 


There nas been no change in legislation since the last issue of the bulletin for the 
simple reason that Congress has not been in session. There has been a good deal of 
inter and intra orgenization and committee action and speculetion about the fate of 
certain pending bills, but nobody can tell what actuel changes in direction and policy 
there will be until the eightieth Congress convenes. 


Meanwhile we can let our old and our new Congressmen know that we hope they will work 


for efficient government BUT not at the expense of better opportunities for children 
and family life, 


Watch for the Fedetrel Aid to Bducation B (formerly S. 181) which will be sponsored . 
by Senators Thonas, Hill and Taft. Tell your congressmen and others that the only 
kind of bill which deserves support is one which embodies these principless 
1. The federal government should give grants<in-aid to the states. . 
through their State Departments of Education, heaving the full 
control of the use of the money and the content of programs to 
the individual states and localities, 
2 Federal Aid should be made available to public schools, since 
public education is the responsibility of government. 


These principles were unanimously adopted as the sine aue non of a good Bducation bill 
by the Federal Aid to Education Committee of the Yomen's Joint Congressional Committee, 
of which we sre a member group, 


A report recently issued by the Subd-Committes of the House Committee on Labor, on Aid to 
the Physically Handicapped headed by Renresentative Augustine Kelley, Penn, based on a 
two year study, recommends thet the services to the nivsically handicapped should %e the 
responsibility of one federal agency in an executive department, headed by a mewber 

of the President*s Cabinet. This Sub-Committee suggests that the Federal Security 
Agency already so widely involved in administering health, welfare, education and 

socigl insurence programs offers the best basis for the organization of such a federal 
depertment, It recommends that the federal government through the U, S. Office of 
Education should offer funds to the states to be used for the purpose of extending 
special educational opportunities to physically handicapped children; that health 

and welfare services to them be substantially expanded by means outlined in the ori- 
ginal Maternal and Qhild Health Bill now incorporated in the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 19486, You will recall that both the Office of Education and the Child- 
ren's Bureeu are now part of the Federal Security Agency. These recomnendetions are 

in line with our owns the establishment of a department of cabinet rank for the cone 
servation and development of the nation's human resources, and the expansion of health, 
welfare and education services. It is also another example of the congressi onal ine 
terest in health which it is hoped will continue in the next Congress. 


There will be lots more to tell in the next issue, but a write me what rey went 
to know, 


Sadie Dashew Ginsberg (Mrs. Leon i.) 
3707 Chatham Road 
Baltimore 15, Maryland 


The Capitol District Chapter of the New York State Association has assumed responsi~ 
bility for the uelling of the 1946-47 Bulletins. This is a tedious and important job. 
A rose is tossed to Susan B. Clum for her work for the Chapter on the October and 
December issues, 
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THE NURSERY TRAINING SCHOOL OF BOSTON 
CELEBRATZS ITS 25th ANNIVERSARY 


A little more than 25 years ago, a young social worker named Abigail Adams Eliot was 
sent to England to the Rachel McMillan Nursery School and Training Centre by a group 
of far-sighted Boston women to obtain treining in nursery education, there being 
nothing of the kind in this country. 


In Jamary 1922, Miss Eliot started the Ruggles Street Nursery School and Training 
Center, one of the first three nursery schools in the United States. One student 
teacher was enrolled. Throughout the years, the name has been changed to the Nursery 
Training School of Boston, its locations has been moved to lerger quarters at 355 
Marlborough Street and the school now enrolls sixty students. Ruggles Street Nursery 
School is still the demonstretion school serving children, parents, students and the 
comunity. 


Being a small school, there has always been the same warm personal relationship be- 
tween the Nursery Training School staff and the students as there has been between the 
nursery school staff and the children. The development of the student's own person=- 
ality has been watched with as much care as the supervision of her courses and prace- 
tice work. The school has a cosmopolitan group, including girls from different races, 
religions, countries, ages and backgrounds. This very variety has been used as an 
opportunity for iutual understanding and an enrichment of ideas and feelings. The 
keynote of the school has always been sound, practical training of students who are 
particularly suited to teaching preschool children. 


This year, the 25th Anniversery celebration has three different phases. First, a 


drive is under way to raise $10,000 as the beginning of an Annual Fund. This is to be 
used for increasing scholarships, faculty, salaries, library, equipment and in general 
mainteining the high educational standards of the school and preparing to meet the 
challenge of present and future needs in child development. 


Second, a Parents!’ Institute, this fall, used for its theme, “The Preschool Years- 
Powerhouse of Future Growth." Dr. Arnold Gesell addressed an overflowing audience 

at the opening meeting. The next day, an all-day series of group meetings were en- 
thusiastically attended, including a father's luncheon addressed by Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom. The varticipants were predominantly young parents, full of interest, questions 
and pleas for more such discussions. 


Third, e party in January is being planned by the Alumae to celebrate the actual 
birthday and pay tribute to Miss HMliot. 


Sally Staub 
Betty Homer 


DO YOU KNOW? 
1. SOME WAYS OF DISTINGUISHING A GOOD NURSERY SCHOOL is available for two cents a 
copy at the Distribution center (see front page for address) 
2. The Publications Committee is preparing a BIBLIOGRAPHY ON NURSERY EDUCATION 
through 1946. This will be available the first of the year. 
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ROOSEVELT COLLEGE Ii? CHICAGO 


Editor's notes The following is in response to many who have asked, “What is Roosevelt College?" 


The story of Roosevelt College's dramatic origin end growth was a highlight of the 
luncheon on October 19 for the NANE Boerd members attended by three college officials, 
President Edvard J. Sparling, Dean Wayne A. R. Leys, end Professor John J. DeBoer, 
Cheirman of the Department of Hcucetion. Briefly, the story goes like this: 


Faving resisted sugszestions for the establishment of a racial quota system and for 
the restricting of controversial discussion, President Sparling resigned from the 
presidency of Central YUCA College in April of 1945, and enlisted liberal support for 
the founding of a new college. The executive committee of the faculty, chaired by 

Mr. Joseph Creanza, made on investigation of the president's resignation and reported 
its findings to the faculty. After due deliberation seventy per cent of the full time 
faculty of the colleze resigned as of the end of the school year. Within a week Dean 
Leys resigaed to join President Svarling ond his secretary, Miss Susan Hutchison, in 
the organizetion and development of Roosevelt College. 


Gifts of $150,000 from the Field and Rosenweld Foundations made possible the purchese 
of an cleven-story office building, which was remodeled and converted to school use 

in 33 days. The College opened on Sentember 24, 1945, with an enrollment of 1,205 
students. During the first year of operations, contributions were brought up to a 
total of $400,000; enrollment increased to 3,700; the State University and the regional 
association accredited the work of Roosevelt Colleze. Primarily a four-year under- 
graciate collese of liberal arts end sciences, the College offers professional work 

in music, comierce, and education. Dr. John DeBoer, the vresident of the American 
Education Fellowship, established the first courses in education. Soon recognizing 

the growing neod for well trained elementary (including nursery school) teachers, the 
College ased Dr. Frances Horwich, secretary of NANS (at thet time teaching at the 
University of North Carolina), to develop a training program in her field. She acéept- 
ed the invitation ond joined the faculty of Roosevelt College in September of this year. 


The rapid development of Roosevelt College has been in the direction of the ideals . 
that caused its founding. The Faculty, as well as the student body, is interracial; 
opportunities to teach as well as to learn are being awarded on the basis of individual 
merit rather than according to ancestry or social status. Control is vested in a 
Board of Trusteos that is broadly representative of the various segments of society 
and which includes five members elected by and from the faculty. The College is not 
committed to any partisan program, but its active encouragement of academic freedom, 

as well as the rejection of raciel and creedel restrictions, hes created something of 
@ sensetion, not only in Chicago but also in the America scene. 


Dean Wayne A. R. Leys 


TSACHIR SALARY ‘EWS 


Cals fornia 
The neople in Celifornia voted a $2400 minimum salary 
for teachers and increased State aid $50,000,000 a year. 


Tne peonle of Utah edopted a State aid program based upon 
$3000 a class room unit. 


United States- 
About half the teachers in the United States ere 
receiving over $2000 this year. 
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A BRIEF EISTORY OF THD INTOR-INEIGHBORHOOD NURSTRY SCHOOL 
subsidized by the 
Commission on Educational Orgenizations 
of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 


In the world today we must reach into the roots of commmity life if we would imple- 
ment our ideal of democracy by action. Neighborhood planning in the sense that the 
National Conference of Christians end Jews has approved the term for the New Haven 
project appears to offer one way for effecting such implementation. We learn by doing. 
Through ective participation in neighborhood projects originating in and administered 
by e neighborhood group with varying religious bias and cultural background it is 
possible for the individual to gain new nerspective, to satisfy felt needs and to pro- 
mote his own, his family's and his community's well-being and security. 


The family is the basic unit within the neighborhood. Neighborhood participation to 
be most effective as education for democracy should begin at the pre=school age level 
and follow through into all phases of adult life. It is interesting to record that 
the projects selected by the first National Conference of Christians and Jews neigh-. 
borhood planning group convened at New Haven in May, 1945, were in order of approvals 
@ summer pleyground for the children of the neighborhood, to be provided for immedi- 
ately; and a nursery school. It was the conviction both of the advisory and of the 
parent group thet the type of nursery school that stresses child and_parent co-edu- 
cation might well become the core of the over-all Neighborhood Plan; that it might 
serve as a focal point for the type of thinking that originates in concern for the 
incividuel child, radiates through the family and culminates in concern for the com 
munity of which the family and the neighborhood is an integral part. It is within 
this frame of reference that the Inter-Neighborhood Nursery School of the New Haven 
Neighborhood Plan, sponsored by the National Conference of Christians and Jews, has 
been esteblished. 


The function of the nursery school is three-fold: to provide learning experiences on 
the pre-school child level for a selected group of neishborhood children as nearly 

as possible representative of the religious and cultural backgrounds of the community; 
to promote the welfare of such children by encouraging the development of democratic 
attitudes on the part of the parent zroup; to assist in the training of volunteer 
comunity leadership in the nursery school field. 


In as much as neighborhood people function most effectively with the cooperation of 
community leadership and a wise use of resources on both neighborhood and community 
level, a plamning committee functions for the Inter-Neighborhood Nursery School re= 
presenting both neighborhood and community in the field of eariy childhood education. 
In this way the character of the planning from its origin tends to promote a type of 
neighborhood « community interdenendence valuable to the total pattern of community 
life. The plaming committee includes the executive secretary of the local branch 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, the chairman of the parent group, 
the director of the nursery school, the assistent teacher, a distinguished pediatri- 
tion as consultent on child welfare, a member of the faculty of Yale University and 
a former member of the Connecticut State Board of Education as consultant on family- 
community relations, and a member of the faculty of the local State Teachers College 
doing graduate research in the field of childhood education. 


It was the desire of the committee to establish the nursery school in the best possi- 
ble environment to be found within or near the neighborhood. Due to the acute housing 
shortage in New Haven, a school, church, or private home were open to consideration. 
The facilities available in the neighborhood churches and a public school did not lend 
themselves to the activities of a pre-school age group. Temporary quarters were of- 
fered, however, in one of the city's beautiful and historic homes. Here the first 
group of children have “taken over." 


-7- 


True to the basic purpose of the plan, the chil- 
dren come from Protestant, Catholic, Jewish fam- 
ilies and include both Negro and white represent- 
atives. The background of the staff is as varied 


as that of the children. One member is e gifted © 

Nesro, a collage graduate with the degree of ( 9 f pits 
bachelor of music. The first volunteer assistant / > 
was a member of the local Junior League. = 


children ere concerned, it is the aim of committee << Ms 
and staff to provide the best possible nursery wer 
school environment. There are blocks, dolls, trains, 

educationel toys as well as materials for clay model- 
ling, brush end finger painting, provision for water 
play and muscle building equipment. The approved 
nursery school program is followed. Indoctrination CAH 
has no pert in such programs. The educationel value 

of the representative group rests upon the experience 


the children share in living, playing end working 
together. 


ral 
It should be emphasized that, in so far as the QE 


Dr. Mary Fisher Langmuir, professor of Child Study at Vassar College, serves as pro- 
gram consultant. Miss Janet Learned, director of the nursery school at the Gesell 
Clinic for Child Development and Sister Mary deLourdes, director of the nursery school 
at St. Josenh College, Hartford, Connecticut, act es advisers to the steff. Dr. Edith 
Jackson of the Pedietrics Department, Yale University, is consultant on child welfare. 
The total program within the neighborhood, involving the play school for elementary 
school «ge children end several other vrojects, is subsidized by the Commission on 
Educational Organizations of the National Conference of Christians and Jews and under 
the immediate cirection of Mrs. Gertrude Hart Day, executive director of the New 
Haven branch of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


Gertruce Hart Day 


URGE A FRIEND TO JOIN THD NAND 


You won't be reading tis unless you are a member. Urge at least one 
person to send $2.00 for e year's membership in the NAN to Dr. Frances 
R. Horwich, Roosevelt College, 231 S. Wells St., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Letters 
From The Readers 


To The Bditors 


I am certainly delighted that it is my responsibility to review the October issue of 
the bulletin of NANE. As you possibly know, Gertrude Chittenden and I volunteered at 
the Board Meeting in Chicago last month. 


I heve read all of the bulletins with a great deal of interest. The October, 1946, one 
seems to be quite pertinent. It may be a little more pertinent to us in Alabama at 
this time as it arrived at a good time psychologically. Meny agencies are now inter= 
ested in legislation. I particulerly want to commend Mrs. Sadie Dashew Ginsberg on 
her section pertaining to legislation. It is essential for us to have this informa- 
tion. If she could keep the bills and her reactions before us it would certainly 

be of help. 


The two feature articles were interesting but I particularly would like from time to 
time e feature article written on pre-service training or some interesting research. 
I hope within the near future that Jimmy Hymes will tell us of his activities at New 
Paltz. I would also be interested in en article by Dr. Ilg. 


If it is possible in future issues to enlarge on the suggestion offered on possible 
summer training in California it would be useful. Several people have told me that 
if they could find some interesting training courses being presented in California 
they would definitely decide to go to the conference... I suggested that they write to 
Mrs. Messer, but I also feel that if this information could be given fairly generally 
it might increase the attendance at the national conference. 


The section on "The Personal Side", is always most welcome and I think possibly read 
more in detail than any other section. This is our one means of keeping up with our 
friends. 


Fortunately in the past two weeks I have had an opportunity of seeing Mrs. Lea Cowles 
who is Associate Professor in the Family Life Department of the University of Alabama. 
I asked for her reaction of the bulletin. She was quite enthusiastic end said that it 
had such a human touch to it that she always looked forward to reading it as if it were 
@ personal letter. She particularly mentioned the section on legislation end the 
section on personel notes. 


Mrs. Ruth Morley, who is Director of the Nursery School at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama, said that this October issue was a "God-send" as far as 
she was concerned=--that she had been asked to work on a comulttee which will ceal with 
legislation for young children end that thet section had been a great help to her. 
She also stated that she was anticipating having a year's leave of absence beginning 
this summer and would like to study in California. She wes delighted to learn that 
the conference would be there and she is eager to find out more about places to study 
in California. Mrs. Vorley would like to see the personal side enlarged and would be 
interested in having more books reviewed. Another suggestion is for the NANB to 
recommend, or at least suggest through its bulletins, companies which are now produc- 
ing equipment and toys for nursery school use. If this is impossible, she suggested 
an article on unique equipment. 


We in Alabama are most enthusiastic over the bulletin and feel that it is the one way 
of meking the NANH successful. Until the bulletin came out the members who did not 
attend the national meetings had absolutely no contact with the organization. 


Montgomery, Alabama Lulu Palmer 
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To The Editors 


It seems to me that the Bulletin should make an apneal to ea great variety of renders, 
with perhaps more direct appeal to mursery school teachers than any other one group. 
This issue, it seems to me, falls a bit short. The article An Experiment in Inter- 
Cultural Living comes closest to appeeling to the teacher. 


The article Parent Education and Television is interesting for its novelty but has 
very limited appeal, I believe.... 


The material on legislation is excellent. Written in terms the lay person understands, 
it meets a wide reader interest group. Algo the placement of it just after the Pre- 
sident's letter is strategic. 


I remember your plea for more personal items and I do think this section could well be 
enlarged. We all like to read ebout the doings of other folks like ourselves. 


I sugzest that a definite pattern be adopted and followed = perhaps there is one thet 
I don't detect. I would like to know what follows what and about where in each 
bulletin I can find the topics that appear each time...... 


I believe the material on New Books and Articles is very good. Might it be more use- 
ful, if it too followed some pvattern? Perhaps each issue could be cevoted to recent 
wnaterials on a varticular phase of development or part of the nursery school curricu- 
lum or sone other inclusive topic. Maybe others would feel that such orgenization 
would take away from the spontaniety and newsiness of the Bulletin.... 


The Bulletin is the one concrete membership-getting device that I have. I hope it 
turns into a Journal some day. 


Ames, Iowa Gertrude 5. Chittenden 


To The Hditors 


Especially helpful is the materiel on legislation end Millie Almy's Succint, clear 
cut and interesting analysis of current books and research in Nursery Bducetion. This 
reporting of research studies is a most valuable contribution = a time saver for many 
of us who wouldn't mow where to turn for up-to-date material. 


New York City . Doratha M. Conklin 


(Any volunteers who will send Bulletin Headquarters - see address on front page = items for "On The Persosgl Side"? 
Volunteers for other contributions? 


And why don't you send us some suggestions? Don't be bashful. The Board contributed 29! Attention, Board memberst 
Thirteen of the susgestions are in the process of being carried out and the remaining are being mulled overs 
Editor's note), 
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PARENTS NEED HELP 


Whatever I say here must be recognized as coming from @ general 
educator, who mekes no pretense of being a technical expert. 

But I have been for twenty-five years a superintendent of schools 
and for longer than that a parent, and I can testify with a full 
heart the job of being a parent is one of the most complicated, 
absorbing, unremitting and unpredictable in nature. Parents 
need help ali right, but the school and the community in their 
zeal for a program of youth adjustment would better approach 
this question without condescension or complacency = indeed with 
a sort of holy terror. 


For indeed this business of wishing to help parents with pro- 


blems, which lie deeper than and far beyond the ordinary pro- 
gram of the school, is in iilton's words: 


",.. the great Serbonian bog 
Where armies whole have sunk." 


Let us consider for a moment only the phenomena of overt and recognized "delinquency" 
(although delinquency is only a convenient expression of indiscriminate generalizing, 
like "I.Q."). When you take hold of what perverts, deformities, starvations or other- 
wise affects adversely the young life of eny neighborhood or nation, you find yourself 
following up poverty, bad housing, ignorance, insufficient food and murture, neglect, 
Class end rece discrimination, bad teaching, poor government, every great i11 that 
vexes a society. 


My first point then is the size of the problem. Some years ago I asked the mrsery, 
kindergarten and primary teachers of my school system to bring me some idea of the 
problems they faced. The result astounded me. This was in a privileged commnity. 
Almost none of the cases were academic; they were problems of personality complicated 
by other personalities of the family, above all of parents. We set up a discussion 
and action center and had several years of revealing exporiences. 


A school in the face of such facts may take one of three courses: 


(1) Teach reading end arithmetic, ignoring 
plain problems. The results are bound to 
be bad. 


(2) Go off the deep end and babble about 
personality until the public revolts. 


(3) Pursue a middle course - "follow your 
nose." 


What can schools do more than they traditionally have done to help parents, because 
parents necd help? 


(1) To begin with, let me point out that when the 
school approaches its problem with the whole parental 
position in mind, rather than as an academic machine, 
it has already done something of the utmost importance; 
it has put family life squarely at the center of sound 
development, end conceived of its work as complementary 
+o that center. As 2 consequence, it sees its contribu- 


tion to the child, and to the home, and to the home that 
child affects, and to the home he will ultimately found 
in new and functional terms. 


(2) This conception - viewing each child, not as a 
pupil but as a person, and the school, not as a peda= 
gogue but es a parent - at loast as an institution in 
the place of the parent = profoundly affects every 
school process. It affects vrofoundly the character, 
organization, and differentiation of the curriculum - 
what is to be learned, how it is to be learned, and 

- by whom various elements in it are to be learned. 


The traditional age for school entrance has been six years because of group leerning 
of the three R's. But there ore other learnings: physical fitness, knowledge of the 
world, charecter. Because of these items we now have kindergartens for about 30% of 

the children. Research has demonstrated that children learn at all ages; that pre- 
school learning is particularly important; that language berins not in reading but in 
talking; and that little children learn much of science, art, humen affeirs; they are 
sensitive to beauty; they experience selfishness and even sialice. Confirmed bad 
dehavior foreruns melnutrition, instability and moral deficiency. 


A good xindergerten is equal to a fourth grade. A three year nursery-kindcrgerten 
experience is equivelent to college. We must have conviction by the school people 
themselves. = Way good? Whet values to the children? To parents? What vreventatives 
does the program offer? It must be remembered that the total cost of crime alone is 
equal to five times the whole bill for education. 


The New York State Legislature in 1945 raised the stete aid formula to full aid for 
kindergartens, including age four, with permissive legislation to scnool boards to 
include age three. We may expect two and three year kindergartens. 


Here alone is a revolutionary field for helping parents. There is an innense expan- 
sion of birthrate. There is a wave of war babies on the way. Many believe consultant 
services should be expanded to assist schools in the development of: 


1. All day and two-year kindergarten programs. 
2. Nursery schools for three-year olds. 
3. Training community leaders in parent education 
and assisting vartly trained professional 
parent education workers in developing programs. 
4, Demonstration centers where coordinated child 
development end parent education programs can . 
be developed and critically eveluated in different 
types of commnities end schools in State Teachers 
Colleges, and other colleges and universities. 
5. Barly childhood and parent education programs 
serving their areas with in-service training 
programs end workshops during the school year end 
in summer.’ 


My own experience is that junior and senior high school boys and girls can and should 
be drawn into these nursery and primery schools, first in discussion groups on per- 
sonality development and family relationships, and second, end this is perheps more 
important, as teachers aids. A course in child care (mostly physical) is now given 
in many schools by home economic teachers, but all students should be drawn in on the 
wider bese of observation, at least, of real children. Incidentally, for years, in 
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what might unkindly be styled a snob school, I watched home-making courses proceed 
with junior and senior high school pupils with indifferent success, but when, using 
the same teachers, we offered courses in home problems to adults at night the classes 
were full end extremely fruitful. 


Among experiments crying to be demonstrated and carefully evaluated is the setting up 
of single progress units for children from the ages of three to eight, encouraging 
rotation of teachers, child progress as maturetion occurs, and flexibility in subject- 
matter apnvroaches. 


We would like to see the needs of three and four year old rural children explored 
through experiment with a kind of itinerant nursery school, for which the staff and 
equipment might be supplied by the board of education of the central (parent) school. 
The place might bé a properly equipped, safe room in a farm house, or in summer a barn, 
These schools, should be served by family consultation centers where health agencies 
cooperate in pre ond postenatal, well-baby, and pre-school clinic programs. All this 
sort of work, should be tied in with a thorough-going child accounting program which 
should tell us where and how the children live, where waste is, and point out how our 
humen resources may be conserved. 


In the middle grades = IV to VI or VIII - one way that some schools do a dis-service 
to parents is to lay the foundations, particularly in non-academic children, of a 
sense of failure and dislike for schools and education, which leads to their dropping 
out of high schools to the extent of 50% at the first legal opportunity. The high 
schools themselves contribute very largely to this frustration, but the elementary 
schools are not entirely blameless. 


There is immense need, as a way of helping parents, of far more adequate psychological 
and psychiatric services to young people as part of a more discriminating guidance 
program. The psychological survey in one well to do community indicated that one 

child out of four is personally in need of such services, and that half of the children 
at one time or another would profit. Our hospitals for the insane or for nervous 
breakdowns are full. The roots lie in our whole culture, but schools can and should 
help parents and society. 


Frederick H. Bair 
Executive Assistant to the 
Albany, New York Commissioner of BHducation 


WHAT GAINS HAVE CHILD CARB CENTERS MADE? 


It is difficult to estimate the extent to which programs for the care of children of 
working mothers, set up as wartime services, have been converted into permanent pro- 
grams with communities and States assuming responsibility for their operation. At 
this stage programs are still undergoing adjustments and it is not possible to readily 
ascertain the direction thought appears to be crystalizing. Many States and communi- 
ties are now studying the current need for child care services and the place of these 
programs in the framework of long-term programs. That there is a continuing need for 
the centers has been demonstrated by the large number of mothers who find it necessary 
to use these services as well as the interest expressed by community groups to keep 
the child care program going. 


When Federal funds for child care centers were withdrawn, closing of the program was 
averted in some localities by the action of many organized groups interested in child- 
ren. Not only had these services become the concern of educational and social groups, 


but parents joined with them to voice their approval of keeping 
the child care vrogram. Together they worked to salvacze a part 
of the program, to keep it alive over a trial or interim period 
until the community could deternine its responsibility for the 
service, and could fit it into the structure of an on-going 
program. 


Finding a sponsor for the centers often was almost an insur- 
mountable problem. The sponsor who hed carried the program 
during the emergency, in some instances, did not find it possi- 
ble to continue as sponsor when Federal funds were withdrawn. 
Despite the many vroblems which beset these community groups 
in obtaining a sponsor and in finding a source of funds to 
underwrite the program, more than three-fourths of the centers 
continued to operate when Federal government grants terminated 
for these prograns.* 


Even though enrollments were at capacity, some centers, if an eligible sponsor could 
not be found, had no alternative but to close. Planned as a wartime measure the pro- 
gram hed gradually diminished in size following their all-time high peak in July 1944. 
There were then more than 3100 centers in operation, serving eprroximetely 130,000 
children. A year later the centers numbered 2800 with 102,000 children enrolled. By 
February 28, 1946, when the Federal funds were withdrawn there were 1479 centers in 
386 communities and in all but 2 States. A month later a survey disclosed that pro= 
grams were continuing in 310 communities, in 40 States, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii. 


Among the carry-over values of child care programs, which represent substantial gains 
in the field of educational progress, the following developments are significant: 


Several school systems which previously had not had kindergartens have 
extended their educational program downward to include children under 
six years of age. f 


Some schools have found it possible to expand their recreetional pro- 
grams to all children and to provide a wider range of leisure time 
activities. 


Legisletion has been passed in four States providing funds for the 
continuation of extended school services. These are California, 
New York, Massachusetts and Washington. 


Several States are studying the need for legislation requiring re=- 
gistration of private nursery schools, kindergartens, and child care 
centers with the State Department of Education. New Jersey recently 
passed such a law. Louisiana and New York have already made provis- 
ions for registration of private groups for young children. 


A number of State Departments of Bducation have added a staff member 
in the field of child development and parent education to give pro- 
fessional assistance to communities in planning programs for young 
children, developing standards for these programs and in developing 
more opportunities for parent participation and study in the schools. 


Hazel Gabberd 
U. S. Office of Bducation 
“Report of survey by FWA, March 31, 1946. Washington 25, D. C. 
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Plens for 
THE MIDWESTSRN REGIONAL MEETING 
in 
Chicago, March 28-29, 1947 


Evelyn Beyer, Chairman of the iidwestern Section of the Committee on Regional Meetings, 
announces tentative (and stimulating) plans for the meeting at the Stevens Hotel. The’ 
tentative vrogran includes a meeting with Dr. C. Anderson Aldrich, a nanel summarizing 
the learnings of the war end hopefully a meeting with our President, Mr. Hymes. 


Write Miss Beyer at 115} First Avenue S.W., Rochester, Minnesota for details. The 
most pressinzs problem is assurance of enough money to carry the conference success= 
fully. Send along your $1.00 fee NOW to the chairman so the Committee will imow how 


many persons are interested in a completion of the plans. You'll get an edmission 
ticket for your $1.00. 


* & 


ON THE PSRSONAL SIDE 
Our Friends Abroeds 


Agnes Synder had a swnth's orientation in Berlin before she sterted training teachers 
in the United States zone in Germany. The average age of the few available teachers 
is between 55 and 60 and some have had as little es 3 months training beyond high 
school. There is a dearth of books, of shoes, of coal to say nothing of the tremendous 
school housing problem. Dr. Synder ends a long letter sent to friends at the Mills 
School, New York City,: "Life here is fearful and unpredictable. If you have any old 


shoes or clothes to send, I will see personally that these are well used-- especially 
for children," 


George D,. Stoddard, President of the University of Illinois, was a delegate at the 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural organization Conference in Novem- 
ber in Paris. 


Imogene Talcott, Principal of an Army elementary school in Frankfurt, expected to 
attend the UNSSCO conference also as a bystander. Miss Telcott writes, "We left 
Washington D.C., Saturday afternoon at 2:45, stopped in Newfoundlend that night, the 
Azores the next efternoon and landed in Paris Sunday night. It hardly seems possible 
so far as travel time is concerned thet I'm in Burope but when I look out the window 
I know. More people should have to look at the destruction of a bombed and burned 
city. And the people! I want to know more what they are thinking. In whole sections 


of the city nothing but walls are standing with rubble piled into the shell as high 
as the second story." 


Marion Carswell is Principal of an elementary school in Austria. 


The China Aid Council which is a part of United Service to China reports considerable progress in its program for 
China's millions of children. The Council! has been fortunate in having recently the services of several outstand- 
ing leaders in the field of child growth and development to help in the organization and development of schools 
and children's centers. Wiss Mildred Price, Executive Secretary of the Council, has returned and we look forward 
to a full report of her work. Meanwhile, Or. Ws. Carson Ryan and Or. Ernest Osborne and Mrs. Osborne are still in 
China and their letters have been filled with vivid descriptions of their problems and accomp! ishments. 


Letter from Or. W. Carson Ryan, October 8, 1946 


“To me the committee meeting et Nanking was most encouraging. They talked as if there 
were all kinds of headaches, but I could not feil to be impressed with the way last 
winter's planning wes working out. We met et Ginling College, where the child welfare 
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program is already beginning. ‘e listened to reports which showed that the Nenking and 
Yenching training programs were definitely starting, that steps were being taken to do 
some cooperative work among the universities and institutions in Shanghai, that Canton 
may be e real possibility even this year, and thet West China can do something worth- 


while soon if only the different departments can get together on an integrated plan 
and budget. 


"What impressed me most in hearing the committee reports and the discussions was the 
noteble progress that has been made in the transition from relief to constructive 
planning. Nora and the rest have evidently been very much on the job, and Mildred 
Price with her amazing contacts in the months she has been over here hes literally 
worked miracles. Mildred's own letters - at least the ones I saw before I left the 
States = give no idea at all of the prodigious work she hes done. She sees everybody, 
knows everybody, and = what is most impressive - gets action. 


"Most of my own time since last Wednesday has been spent on plans for the planning 
conference on child welfare, to be held here November 4th to 9th." Some of the topics 
being considered ares 


The Major Health Needs of China's Children Today 
Available Resources for Child Care 
What are the significant Bffects of the War on China's Youth? 
In What Way Does the Chinese Family System Affect the Possibilities of Family Education? 
What Are Some of the Princinvles Governing the Relative Responsibilities of Private 
and Official Agencies? 
What are the Nays of Meeting Children's Needs? 


“I believe tho Osbornes are going to be able to do just the things we hoped they could. 
Everybody likes them and they have adjusted very easily. Even the fact that Mrs. Os- 
borne, before she left California dove headlong into an oak tree while horseback-riding, 
end still carries her arm in a cast, has not vrevented her from getting around actively. 
She is out this morning with Dr. Su seeing hospital conditions, and we were all at the 
China Welfere Fund ball last nicht together - at a table incidentally, with Hleanor 
Hinder, Viola Smith, and Talitha Gerlach. Dr. Osborne is to spend a day or two with 

me in a preliminary look at the Nanking child welfere training program, in eddition to 
the short trip to Canton. Then, following the conference, he is scheduled to spend 

two months each at Peiping (Yenching University), Nanking (Ginling College and Nanking 
University, end Canton (Lingnan). 


I don't want to appear to be too optimistic about the child welfere work, but so far 
I have certoiniy seen several other encouraging things. You may possibly recall my 
account of a visit last winter to the YWCA nursery in Shanghai. Well, in the company 
of the Osbornes I visited the same enterprise (now in a different Locetion) a few days 
ago. It is imneasurably better then it was = not just in such external matters as 
playground apperatus (a very good jungle gym out of bamboo), materials to work with, 
clean and freshlypvainted walls, simple new beds for the overenighters, and so on, 

but particularly in the program of activities end the way in which the workers act 
towerd the children (taking part with them in games and rhythms, smiling and otherwise 
being friendly end human.). Miss Chen is doing an excellent job as the head, end some 
one must have helped her with the staff and the program - I suspect Angli Wai, whose 
own nursery and kindergarten is reelly flourishing in Moore Memorial Church." 


t from Dr. Osborne, October 1 3 
"So far we have not visited a great many places in Shanghai. Dr. Ryan's reaction to 


the YWCA Nursery School must have been interesting to you since he felt there hed been 
so definite an improvement along the lines which he and others had suggested last year. 
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I had no such basis of comparison, of course, but agreed that the emotional climate 

of the place, the relationships between teachers and children, the generel appearance 
of the rooms ond equipment were all of a pretty high order. It would have been inter= 
esting to see the nature of the staff contacts with parents. There seems to be a good 
deal of intelligent interest in parent education but eat the time of day we visited, » 
there was no opportunity to see the nature of the relationships between parents and 
teachers. In the activities, there is still a good deal more of the organized group 
activity than one would usually find in groups of comparable age in the United States. 
There is a considerable degree of spontaneity in those activities, however, which 


compensates for any disadvantage that may come from teacher direction of a rather 
close sort. 


"We made a number of interesting contacts at the tea which Mrs. Edwards gave to en- 
able us to meet the child welfare workers in Shanghai. Mrs. Osborne has plans to see 
the clinic work of several of the pediatricians and other health workers who were 
present, and I am planning to see some of the labor people who ere developing child 
welfare work, Rae Levine of CNRRA who has been struggling to develop some kind of 
coordinating council among all sorts of welfare agencies, and a number of other people. 


"During this week, I have been leading discussions and lecturing on group work to a 
number of young men and women taking a joint YW-YM training course. Of course, this 
does not fall ouite within the age range in which the Child Care Committee had especial- 
ly interested itself but the folks here all thought it would be a good thing to do. 

It has been something of a struggle for though there seemed to be a good deal of 
interest shown, it has been difficult to get much discussion perticularly from the 
women. Some of the men are quite ective and intelligent in discussion but the group 

as a whole apparently hasn't had too much experience in discussion or in developing 
their own ideas. 


"For the last half hour or so Miss Price and I have been talking with Miss Louise She 
ebout the work she was doing for some time under the direction of Eleanor Hinder while 
the latter was working for the Shenghai Municipel Council. The stories that Miss She 
tells abaut her patient work in reclaiming street boys is truly inspiring. We are hop- 
ing to visit health centers with her this next Saturday (her most recent work has been 
with the Health Bureau) and shall also have a chance to see something of the way in 
which such boys are picked up. The government however has changed radically the nature 
of this work now centered in the Shanghai Bureau of Social Welfare and apparently 

does not include the careful, understanding and intelligent social case work which 
characterized it formerly. 


"Mrs. Osborne has been making some fine contacts with health agencies and we are 
expecting that certain things will develop which will make it possible for United | 
Service to China to move a bit more directly into the educational aspects of health 
as they are related to projects which we are at present supporting." 


WE DO MOVE ABOUT 


Martha Seeling formerly at the University of Mississippi is on the Wheelock College 
faculty in Boston. 


Celia Stendler is assistant professor in the School of Education, University of 
Illinois at Urbanna. 


Emma Harris is in the College of Home Bconomics at the State College of Woashington, 
Pullman. She and Blinor Griffin were hostesses at the Pacific Northwest Association 
for Nursery Education in Pullman this fall. 


é 


Some of you will remember Sarah Toot who wrote the bewitchins story of the nursery 
school et the Refusee Shelter, Fort Onterio, Oswego, 1. Y. in the December 1945 
Bulletin. rs. Foot snd her family have moved to Tulare, Californie. 


Andre Royon who visited her family on the Continent this summer has returned to New 
York City. 


Esther Swain, former Kaiser teacher, now has a group of four year olds st the Nora 
Sterry School, the training school for U.C.L.A. student-teachers. 


Mildred Kane of Portland, Oregon, last year kindergarten supervisor in Vancouver, 
Washington, is now at Monmouth State Teachers College, Oregon. S 


Ruth Berkman, another Kaiser teacher, formerly at Brightside Day Nursery, New York 
City, is teaching a group of three years olds at Ethical Culture School, N. Y. C. 


Katherine Craig, lost summer a member of the staff of the Temple University Workshop,,. 
is the new director of the Village Cooperative Nursery School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Grace Lengdon is in New York City. She is ea partner in the Langdon-Cromwel]l Corpora- 
tion. 


Betty Oleson, former Kaiser head teacher, is a vocational guidance counselor with 
veterans in a Y.Li.C.A. in New York City. 
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NEW ARTICLES AND JOURNALS 


We are at last beginning to get a picture of the effect of war time child care services 
on the stctus of educationel services for young children. Miss Gabbard'’s article in 
this issue of the Bulletin is an example. The most comprehensive study is that of the 
Educational Research Service, American Association of School Administrators and Re- 
search Division of the National Hcucation Association, in its Circular No. 8, dated 
September, 1946. Single copies ere obtainable for fifty cents from the American 
Association of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth St., “Nashington 6, D.G. The 


study is entitled "Status of Child Care Centers, Nursery Schools, and Kindergartens 


in 33 States and Territories and in 203 School Systems in Cities over 30,000 in 
Population." Questions sent to State Departments of Hducation had to do with per= 


missive laws relating to child care centers, nursery schools and kinderzartens, agen= 
cies now in operation, legislation planned, effect of stcte aid extension for such 
egencies, ond the prevailing view of educators regarding their establishment as pert 
of public education. Questions sent to local superintendents dealt with present 
financing of existing child care centers, nursery schools, end kindergertens, includ= 
ing cost per pupil, effect of state aid, attitude of school boards toward establish= 
ment of these azencies as part of the public school system, and existence of lay 
noveuents desi.gasd to establish then as pert of the public school system. Space was 
allowed for coment. Educators in about half of the states were reported in favor of 
nursery schoots as part of the public school system. Seventy-seven and nine tenths 
per cent of city school boards favored kindergertens and 25.1% favored nursery schools. 
The figures tosether with the comment give a marvelous picture of the degree to which 
the question of educational services for young children is becoming en important issue. 


Current articles in popular magazines regarding the present teacher shortage re-empha- 
size the imnortence of a recent publication of the American Council on Bducation, 744 


Jackson Place, Veshington 6, D.C. This is Unfinished Business in American Education, 


An Inventory of Piblic School Bxpenditures in the United States by John K. Norton 
and Bugene S. Lewler. This pamphlet portrays graphically the stetus of education in 


the nation end state by state. We believe it is a useable handbook for anyone inter- 
ested in the improvement of educations] ovnortunity in this country. Furthernore, it 
should serve to arouse interest in any who are unaware of the problems which exist. 
Single copies ere obtainable from the Council for $1.00. Quantity rates are less. 


The Dey Care of Little Children in a Big City reports on two and a half years of ex- 
perience of the Day Cere Unit in New York City. It is published by the Child "elfare 


League of Anerica, 130 Best 22nd St., New York 10, and may be obtained for $.50. Facts 
end figures are quoted but the human: interest factors are not neglected. The record 
should be of great value to all grovps who are struggling to initiate end maintain 
adequets stenderds for the care of young children. 
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The long awaited desuel of hits Parcholony edited by Leonard Carmichael (New York, 
John Wiley end Sons Inc. $6.00) is now available. It is intended as an advanced level 
textbook to the literature of general as well as child psychology. The chapters writ- 


ten by recognized authorities in their fields offer comprehensive reviews of the 
available research, and present extensive bibliography. 


We, have seen so much folderol imposed as music for young children, that we are re- 
lieved to come across an approach which seems sensible and logical. Bmna Dickson 
Sheehy's There's Music in Children (New York, Henry Holt end Compeny, $2.00) is a 
Celightful book which offers practical help to teachers and parents of young children 
based on a thorough understanding of child development. Chapter titles indicate the 
scope of the books Children ond sound; Children end instruments; The piano; Singing; 
Dance; Concerts; Radio and phonograph (with suggestions on records). The photographic 
illustrations are beautiful and most revealing of the music exneriences of the young= 
sters with whom Urs. Sheehy hes worked. 


Claudia Lewis's Children of the Cumberland (New York, Coluibia University Press $2.75) 
is a thought-provo'cing volume on her nursery school experience with mountaineer chil- 
dren. She draws an interesting comparison between the high strung creative New York 
City children she has teught ond the placid, relaxed children of the Cumberland. One 
reads this book as a novel, and then comes back egain and again to ponder over its 
implicetions. 


We should lit:e to take note here of a pamphlet published last year by the Bureau of 
Publications at Teachers Colleze, Columbia. It is Individual Parent-Teacher Confer- 
ences by Katherine BE. D Hvelyn. Many teachers have found it most helpful in contin- 
ued use. The book presents several conferences with parents, analyzing the thin'cing 
and emotional reactions of both the teacher and the parent. A simple plan for writing 
reports is given together with some general guides for conferences. 


Herman Vollmer, M.D. writes on "Jealousy in Children" in the October 1946 issue of 
the American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. Dr. Vollmer illustrates the essential re- 
actions to jealousy with short case histories. His emphasis on jealousy as an almost 
universal pattern has its constructive eloments. Suggestions are made for helping 
children. 


"The Curriculum in the Nursery School" as described by D. B. May in the October 1946 
issue of the Journs] of Education, London, has many points of similarity with American 
nursery schools, but enough points of difference to excite our curiosity. One would 
like to know the eges of the children who worked so long and with such persistence at 
some of the activities described. 


Parents Magazine celebrated its twentieth anniversary in its October issue. Clara 
Savage Littledale's "Then and Now" offers a good prospective on changes in thinking 
which have grown out of the research and experience of the last twenty years. 
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A release from the U. S. Office of Bducation, Division of Blementary Bducetion dated 


November 1, 1946 contains information on "Registration of Nursery Schools, Kindergartens 
and Child Care Centers by State Education Departments." New York State has both reg- 
istration of private nursery schools as certification in early childhood education 


(Nursery School = Kindergarten = Primary). Louisiana hes a plan for accrediting 
private kindergartens and nursery schools. New Jersey has secured legislation which 
will result in all tuition charging schools heving to secure apvrovel from the State 
Commissioner of Education. Connecticut is working on such legislation. Several 
states have issued guides for standards. Others attempt to provide supervisory ser- 
vices. California has appointed a committee to determine the needs of the state with 
respect to a long range educetional program for young children. This committee will 
report to the next session of the legislature with recommendations for legislation. 


In the March 1946 Bulletin, we stoted that the Educational Policies Commission Bulletin 
entitled "Educational Services for Young Children" (National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $.10) is a gust to read and distri- 
bute widely. The September 1946 issue of the Education Digest contains interesting 
excerpts. 


We cannot avoid mentioning ea recent book primarily designed for workers with older 
children. This is ‘Five to Ten by Gesell and Ilg. (New York, Harper and Bros. $4.00). 
Adding this to Infant and Child in the Culture of Today, one gets an edditional ver 
spective on the growth of young children. 


Another recent publication which we feel compelled to mention, though it too goes be= 
yond nursery years, is Teachers! Are These Your Children? published by the Board of 
Education of the City of New York (110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 10, $.15). Here are 
kindergarten and first grade scenes in which teachers struggle with common problems. 
The writers point up the children's needs and in the process one gains a considerable 
insight into the behavior of youngsters. 


Millie Almy 
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